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VERGIL'S ALLEGORY OF FAMA 



By Arthur L. Keith 
Carleton College 



Vergil's allegory of Fama in the Aeneid, Book iv, has aroused 
much criticism. One of the most recent editions states that the 
description of Fama is so extravagant as to be almost ludicrous, 
and proceeds to ask where her numerous ears and tongues are to 
be found, and how it is possible for a creature reaching from earth 
to heaven to sit upon a housetop. While admitting that the poet 
may from certain points of view have surpassed in some degree 
the due measure, I still think such criticisms are in the main unjust 
and that a fairer estimate is obtained if we approach the subject 
with less literal-mindedness and more in the spirit of the poet. 
Vergil was not writing for the literal-minded or the grammarian. 
Let us take the poet's point of view. 

The habit of allegorizing, especially of the abstract idea, was 
common among the Latin poets. Vergil's younger contemporary 
Ovid is perhaps the most conspicuous example of this habit. The 
allegory of Fama is by no means an isolated case in Vergil. About 
the same profusion of detail is found in connection with Allecto 
in Book vii. The dread forms sitting at the gates of Orcus illus- 
trate the poet's fondness for allegory. If then the poet in the alle- 
gory of Fama has dwelt a little longer on the details than is consistent 
with modern taste, it is certain that for his immediate audience 
he did not exceed the proprieties. Rather, as Conington says, 
we should admire the poet's restraint instead of his exuberance. 

Nor do I think we should be troubled at the tr ansformation of 
Fama. The poet has told us that she was small at first and readily 
acquired her huge stature. May she not just as readily reduce 
herself to her former size so that she may sit upon the housetop ? 
The appeal to the emotional rather than to the pictorial furnishes 
all the consistency necessary. All sorts of transformations are to 
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be found in Greek and Latin literature as well as in oriental litera- 
ture, under the combined influence of which Vergil wrote. Even 
modern literature is not without such examples nor are we troubled 
in the least by them. 

The allegory of Fama is largely Vergil's own creation. Certain 
suggestions he found in Homer and possibly in Hesiod, which he 
made use of. Homer in Iliad ii. 93 represents Ossa, Rumor, as 
daughter of Zeus, blazing the way to battle. In Iliad iv. 440 
Eris, Strife, the sister and companion of Ares, small at first, rears 
herself aloft and soon strikes her head against the sky while her 
feet tread upon the earth. Again in Odyssey xxiv. 412 Ossa, 
Rumor, as a messenger, goes quickly to every part of the city 
announcing the destruction of the suitors, which line is evidently 
the basis of Vergil's Aeneid iv. 173. But these suggestions do not 
reach very far. It is obvious that in the poet's mind there was 
need of amplification. Out of an experience that covered wars and 
rumors of war the idea of the power of Fama had undoubtedly 
assumed large proportions in the minds of Vergil and his immediate 
readers. It is a large thought with which he is dealing and calls 
for the fullest treatment in and of itself. But aside from this fact, 
the sustained treatment of Fama is not irrelevant to the general 
situation. It is the first of a series of steps leading up to the inter- 
position of the gods. Fama prepares the way for Iarbas; Iarbas 
attracts the attention of Jupiter, and Jupiter dispatches Mercury 
on his mission. Viewed with reference to the succeeding episodes 
the allegory of Fama is not unduly developed. If curtailed, as 
some critics think it should have been, it would have been out of 
proportion. But even if it may have gone beyond the measure of 
the standards of others we must judge it from Vergil's point of view. 
As Sellar points out, Vergil was oratorical rather than dramatic. 
He presents to us the spectacle of human life not so much through 
action as through a series of situations, "conceived under the in- 
fluence of some sense of awe or wonder." This well-known trait 
of the poet justifies the long allegory even aside from other con- 
siderations. 

But I am inclined to find better justification for what is called 
the extravagance of detail from another point of view. The poet 
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tells us that Fama related things facta atque infecta, done and not 
done. Few readers stop to ask what there is in the present situa- 
tion which Fama has wrongly reported. What false slander does 
she spread abroad ? She may cling to the false and the base, but 
is she not here the messenger of truth ? Aeneas and Dido have 
done all that she claims they have, and according to the ordinary 
standards of Vergil and his readers they deserve scant sympathy. 
But the poet has so artfully constructed this allegory that Aeneas 
and Dido are not deprived of our interest and sympathy and what- 
ever aversion we have we are only too willing to bestow upon the 
loathsome goddess Fama. It is an excellent piece of camouflage 
and has deceived and was intended to deceive the minds of the read- 
ers. If this was the poet's purpose, there is a place for every 
detail, the over-ambitious and ludicrous elements fade away, and 
criticism has missed the mark. 

In closing, we may note the accumulation of details. The appli- 
cation of many of them is quite obvious, of others less so. Fama 
visits the cities of men. Naturally she has no use for the unfre- 
quented ways. She is swift of foot and wing; she thrives on speed 
and acquires strength by going. She is small at first through fear 
but soons gains enormous height. This all accords well with the 
conditions of literal slander. She walks on the ground and hides 
her head among the clouds. Probably this is only a picturesque 
way of describing her stature. But Servius thinks this line repre- 
sents the fact that Fama spares neither high nor low; or (as if not 
satisfied with this view), from the fact that her head is hidden in 
the clouds, that the author of a scandal is usually unknown. She 
is the last-born child of Terra, the mother of monsters, and there- 
fore a sister to such hideous creatures as Coeus and Enceladus. I 
can hardly agree with Servius who comments thus on extremam: 
'extrema' pessima: omnes enim, qui de medicina tractant, dicunt 
naturale esse, ut inutiliores sint qui nascuntur ultimi. 

Fama possesses as many eyes, tongues, lips, and ears as there 
are feathers on her body. Probably Vergil is thinking of the pea- 
cock and the Argus myth. The spots of the peacock naturally 
suggest eyes which lie just beneath the feathers, and I think it alto- 
gether gratuitous to speculate any more closely on their location. 
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After the eyes are mentioned, the tongues, lips, and ears follow as 
a matter of course. Thus are indicated the parts of the body most 
closely associated with the spread of a scandal. These parts are 
represented as busy, the eyes are watchful, the tongues and lips 
sound forth, and the ears are pricked up. She is busy night and day. 
I think Servius again strains the point in supposing that the night 
symbolically denotes the obscure origin of a scandal. She acts as 
spy and takes the high places. She sits on the roof of a house and 
on lofty towers. Servius is probably right in believing that Fama 
is thus symbolically represented as intruding into things private 
and public. She clings as much to the false and base as to the truth. 
Fama knows that the effect of truth is magical. She always man- 
ages to mix a little truth with her fabrications. Vergil has 
employed the same principle in the Sinon episode. It accords 
with universal experience. 

It would be easy to press too far many of the details. But I 
cannot agree with those who think that this allegory is lacking 
in good taste, is too pretentious, or fails to represent a complete 
picture. 



